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New Guinea 


New Britain 
and the Solomons 


HIS week’s Theme Article covers 
a big subject — in more ways than 
one. The Southwest Pacific bate 
tle area is much larger than mgt 
Americans suppose. Look at the map 


on the opposite page. The Sologdin: 


Islands alone would stretch from 


Every patriotic American should 
be familiar with the war geography 
of this region. In order to under- 
stanthghe military strategy of present- 
day battles, let us review the war in 
this area from the beginning. 

Japanese conquest. Before the war, 


New York to Chicago and beyor@i=thellfAids shown on the map were a 


New Guinea (shown in full on map, 
page 5) is the second largest island 
in the world. Greenland alone is 
larger. It is true that Australia also 
is larger, but we are counting it as 
a continent rather than an island. 

The Southwest Pacific is a big 
subject on the map, and it is a big 
subject in the war news as well. 
Here our own Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rines are driving the Japanese back 
along their conquest road. 





part of the British Empire. The 
islands on the lefthand half of The 
map were governed by Australia, 
while those on the righthand half of 
the map were governed by Britain. 

During the months after Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese rapidly con- 
quered country after country in the 
Far East: The Philippines, French 
Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, and 
the Dutch East Indies fell before the 
Japanese advance. 
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Official Army Signal Corps photo 


FLYING FORTRESS, forced down on a 
New Guinea beach, attracts a group 
of natives, who enjoy the sight from 
barge. Fortress crew sits under wing. 





The Japanese flood crept over the 
northern coast of New Guinea, as 
the invaders seized the towns of Lae, 
Salamaua, Gona, and Buna. Then 
the Bismarck Archipelago (including 
Manus, New Hanover, New Ireland, 
and New Britain) and the Solomons 
were seized by the Japanese. 

The southern coast of New Gui- 


(Please turn to page 4) 


Official Army Air Forces wirephoto 


OUR BOMBERS RAID RABAUL: This great photograph, ena Nov. 2, shows the Japanese main base of Rabaul, 
on New Britain, ablaze after attack by U. S. bombers. A B-25 Mitchell bomber can be seen coming this way. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
remained in United Nations 
hands. Then the Japanese began a 
slow New Guinea, 
from north to south. If they could 
cross the Owen Stanley Mountains 
and capture Port Moresby, all New 
Guinea would be their 
trol. 

Then — it was feared —the Japa- 
would attack Australia, which 
lies to the southwest and is pro- 
tected by New Guinea. Those were 
dark days for the United Nations’ 
cause. Could the Japanese flood be 
halted? 

Turning of the tide. On Aug. 7, 
1942 came the turning of the tide. 
Ships of the U. S. Navy appeared off 
the island of Tulagi in the Solomons. 
The ships’ guns opened up against 
the Japanese shore batteries. Inva- 
sion barges filled with Marines 
moved toward shore. The Marines 
met the hand-to-hand 
fighting 


nea 


advance across 


under con- 


nese 


Japanese in 


Our invasion of the Solomons had 
begun. 

The heaviest fighting took place 
on Guadalcanal. After four months, 
the defeated Japanese stole away 
from the island. Guadalcanal was 
ours! But the enemy still held the 
islands northwest of Guadalcanal. 

Meanwhile, in New Guinea, the 
Japanese offensive toward Port 
Moresby was hurled back. General 
Douglas MacArthur arrived from 
the Philippines to take command of 
Yanks and Aussies. 

Fighting through scme of the 
worst jungles in the world, our 
troops pushed the enemy back across 
the Owen Stanley Mountains, to the 
northern side of the island. We cap- 
tured Buna and Gona. 

After this there came a lull in the 
fighting. The United Nations had 
stopped Japan’s drive into the South- 
west Pacific. We held a line running 
from Gona in New Guinea to Guad- 
alcanal. Behind this line, we were 





making preparations for our own 
drive — to Tokyo! 

United Nations strike back. For 
several months, our airmen blasted 
Japanese bases and ships. Then be- 
gan the United Nations’ offensiye, 
which is still continuing. Study the 
map on page 3 carefully, as you fol- 
low this offensive. 

In June of 1943 we struck, near 
the center of the battle area. We 
seized the Trobriand and Woodlark 
Islands. 

Our next blow was near the right 
end of the line, in the Solomons. Our 
forces landed on New Georgia and 
Rendova Islands. Fierce fighting 
continued until August, in mud-cov- 
ered, dense jungles. Our troops were 
victorious. 

Our next attack was at the left end 
of the line, in New Guinea. It came 
in September. General MacArthur's 
troops fought their way along the 
northern coast of New Guinea, cap- 
turing the bases of Salamaua and Lae. 





Official U. 8S. Coast Guard photo 


INVASION OF BOUGAINVILLE: Landing barges carrying first wave of U. S. Marines head for the west central 
coast of Bougainville, largest of the Solomon Islands. A Navy task force supported the successful landing. 
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December 13-18, 1943 


Then we attacked at the right end 
of the line. On Oct. 28 we invaded 
Choiseul in the Solomons, and three 
days later landed on Bougainville. 


In the invasion of Chuiseul, Amer- 
ican troops landed without resist- 
ance. The Yanks were dressed in 
splotched-green uniforms, and their 
faces were painted weirdly, for cam- 
ouflage in the jungle. “We eased up 
on the-beach at a wrecked native 
village,” said a Navy lieutenant who 
took the first troops ashore. “Up on 
the hills we could see the red glow 
of Japanese campfires. The troops 
avent ashore and found no one there 
Then they crept into the bush loox 
ing for Japs.” 

The invasion ot Bougainville was 
not so easy, for the enemy resisted 
fiercely. U. S. Marines landed on the 
western coast of the large island, 
and set up a beachhead amidst a 
hail of Japanese bullets. The Ma- 
rines were commanded by Lieut 
General Alexander Vandegrift, hero 
of GuadaManal 

After a week of fighting, the Japa 
nese landed fresh troops on the island 
and launched a counter-attack. The 














Marines beat off this threat and 
widened their beachhead. 

Bougainville is a wild tropical 
island, mostly swamps and _ thick 
jungles. It is important because it is 
ouly about 200 miles from Rabaul, 
the main Japanese base on New 
Britain. Rabaul is Japan’s headquar- 
ters for all the war in the Southwest 
Pacific. In recent weeks, our planes 
have been blasting Rabaul with tons 
of bombs. (See photo, page 2.) When 
we capture Rabaul, the campaign for 
the Solomons, New Guinea, and New 
Britain will be over. 

This region of the world is some 
times called Melanesia The name 
comes from two Greek words mean- 
ing “black” and “island.” The na- 
tives of these islands mostly 
black-skinned* people. 

However, it is a mistake to. think 
that these natives are more or less 
all alike. They are divided into many 
different peoples, with hundreds of 
different languages. 

Most of the tribes are peaceable 
and friendly. They are aiding us by 
supplying food, helping our boys 
unload ships and construct camps 


are 


Victory in Gilberts 
Starts Sea Offensive 


U. S. forces won a smashing vic- 
tory over Japan in the Gilbert Islands 
during November. It was the begin- 
ning of a new drive from the east 
toward Japan’s Pacific bases. 

We captured the Gilberts after 76 
hours of fighting. Our swift success 
was due to careful planning, and 
teamwork of Navy, Marines, and 
Army 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet, was in 
charge of planning the attack. Pow- 
erful battleships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers of the Navy 
protectec our men as they stormed 
ashore. 

U. S. Marines and Army troops 
landed on Makin, Tarawa, and Abe- 
mama islands, and quickly defeated 
the Japanese defenders 

The Gilberts are small atolls* in 
the Central Pacific (see map below) 
Their total area is less than the city 
of Chicago. The islands are mostly 
sand, with scrubby bushes. 
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Map copyright 1943 by Field Publications 








Gilbert Islands (surrounded on map by broken line) are shown in relation to the New Guinea- 
Solomon Islands area. Japanese-controlled area (as of Dec. 6, 1943) is shown in red. 
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YOUR ‘AIR FLIVVER” 


“ AY | use the plane tonight, 
Dad?” 

This request may be heard in 
American homes after the war. And 
Dad may reply: “Yes, but don’t go up 
into the fast zone.” 

Will the average American family 
own its own plane in the postwar 
years? There is a good chance it will. 
Light family planes will probably 
cost no more than a medium-priced 
automobile — about $1,000 

These planes will be made of such 
materials as magnesium, aluminum, 
paper-thin steel, plywood, and plas- 
tic. 

Let’s take a look at some of these 
tamily planes of the future. 

The Skycar, a plane designed by 
William Stout, will be easy to control 

so that the average person can 
pilot it. The Skycar has a _pear- 
shaped cabin. The pilot sits in the 
small end of the “pear.” 

The engine and propeller of the 
Skycar are in the rear, so that they 
won't obstruct the pilot’s view. 

To take off in the Skycar, the pilot 
taxis along until an indicator on the 
instrument board swings over to 
“Take Off.” Then he pulls back on 
the stick, waits for the indicator to 
move to “Best Climb” — and up he 
goes! 

Helicopters may be the most popu- 








lar “air flivvers” ot the future. (See 
Air Week, Sept. 13-18 Junior Scho- 
lastic. ) 

The helicopter is the easiest to 
handle of all planes. You won't even 
have to drive it out of the garage, 
before taking off Your garage will 
have a roll-back top, so that the heli- 
copter can be flown straight up. 

To start the helicopter, the pilot 
opens the throttle and watches the 
tachometer.* This instrument re- 
cords the number of turns made per 
minute by the plane’s revolving 
wings. When it reaches 240, the pilot 
pulls the left-hand lever and the heli- 
copter rises 

At the desired altitude, the pilot 
pushes the center control stick for- 
ward. This tilts the revolying wings 
slightly, causing the helicopter to 
move forward. All movements except 
descending and ascending are con- 
trolled by the center stick. 

Helicopters can descend as slowly 
as one foot per minute. While de- 
scending, they can move right, left, 
backward, or forward. The pilot can 
take all the time he needs to back up 
or shift in order to land in a small 
space. He can hover over street signs 
and read them in order to check his 
direction. Whenever necessary, he 
can stop in mid-air. 

Helicopters equipped with rubber 
pontoons will be able to land and 
take off on either land or water. 

What if the engine stalls while the 
helicopter is in the air? The blades 
keep on spinning, and the pilot can 
glide the helicopter to a safe land- 
ing space. The descending helicopter 
creates air pressure on the blades, 
which keeps them spinning, thus let- 
ting the machine down easily. 

Igor Sikorsky, inventor of the heli- 
copter, predicts that there will be 
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Drawings by James Ronar 


“aerial taxis’ atter the war. These 
will be helicopters seating trom 12 
to 20 persons, Mr. Sigorsky says 
They will meet the big airliners at 
terminals, and carry the passengers 
wherever they want to go. 

Helicopters may also be used as 
aerial delivery trucks, bringing gro- 
ceries and merchandise to your door. 
Perhaps postwar milkmen will make 
their deliveries in these “flying wind- 
mills.” 

The helicopter can operate in 
crowded places without getting into 
traffic jams. This will make it the 
ideal “town plane” of the future. But 
it can't carry heavy freight loads, 
and it won't be noted for speed. 

Another family plane is the Auto- 
giro. It is a rotary-wing plane some- 
what like the helicopter. But the 
Autogiro has a propeller in tront like 
an ordinary plane, while the helicop- 
ter has no propeller. An Autogiro 
designed by the Pitcairn-Larsen 
Autogiro Co. can be made into a pas- 
senger car, simply by folding the 
revolving blades back on top of the 
craft. 


This article is No. 12 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Next issue: Electronics. 
Major reference for these articles is the forth- 
coming book MIRACLES AHEAD (Macmillan) by 
Frank Latham and Norman Carlisle. 
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Nation Celebrates Anniversary 
Of Orville Wright's First Flight 


IT HAPPENED 40 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


This week we celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the most 
important event in aviation his- 
tory — the Wright brothers’ first 
flight. 

The time was 10 o'clock in 
the morning, Dec. 17, 1903. 
The place—a_ level stretch 
among the sand dunes near 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Two brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, were ready to 
test their “flying machine.” 
There were five spectators — 
three men from the nearby 
Coast Guard station; a business- 
man from a nearby town; and 
a young boy. 

The men helped to move the 
flying machine out of the shed 
and placed it on the monorail.* 
Wilbur cranked the engine. Or- 
ville crawled aboard, to take 
the controls. Orville gave the 
signal, and one of the men re- 
leased the holding rope. The 
machine moved forward, Wil- 
bur running alongside with one 
hand on the wing tip to steady 
the plane on the rail. 

The plane had gone about 40 
feet when it rose off the rail 
and flew about 120 feet in the 
air, remaining aloft for 12 sec- 
onds. 

They had done it! They had 





President Roosevelt 
Suggests Theme for 
Wright Celebration 


President Roosevelt has 
suggested “Aviation In 













Time of Peace” as the 
theme of Kitty Hawk 
Week. This will be the 


chief topic of speeches to 
be given at the dinner 
and reception in Orville 
Wright’s honor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 17. 

Many schools will take 
up the President’s sugges-| 
tion, and will stress the 
postwar development of 
aviation in classroom dis- 
cussion. 





achieved what mankind had 
dreamed of for centuries — the 
first successful flight in a 
heavier-than-air craft, carrying 
its own engine. 

Before this historic date, 
flights in lighter-than-air craft 
(balloons ) were common. There 
also had been many flights in 
gliders, by the Wrights and 
others. But never before had a 
plane risen under its own 
power, remained aloft, and then 
landed safely. 

Strange to say, there were 
not many people who recog- 
nized the importance of the 
Wright brothers’ flight at the 
time. Only three newspapers in 
the United States published an 
account of the flight. But the 
Wrights weren't looking for 
fame or fortune. They calmly 
carried on their work, improv- 
ing their plane and achieving 
longer and longer flights. 

In 1907 the U. S. War De- 
partment agreed to buy one 
airplane from the Wrights, pro- 
vided that it could carry two 
men for 125 miles at’ a speed 
at 40 miles per hour. The broth- 
ers went to work designing this 
plane. In 1908, during a test 
flight of the Army plane, Or- 
ville Wright stayed aloft for 58 
minutes. This feat amazed the 
nation. 

In following years, experi- 
menters throughout the world 
developed the airplane. Now we 
have entered the Air Age, with 
all that it means for the human 
race. And so we pay our re- 
spects to the brothers whose 
frail craft rose from the windy 
beach, 40 years ago. 





Four Wright Brothers 
The words “Wright brothers” 


mean, to us, Wilbur and Orville. 
To their parents, however, it 
would include four boys, for 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 
were the third and fourth boys 
in their family. Wilbur died 
when he was only forty-five 
years old. Orville is now 72. 











Air Research Associates 


ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT FLYING THEIR PLANE AT PAU, FRANCE, 
IN 1909. NOTE HORSE IN BACKGROUND FRIGHTENED BY THE NOISE. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 
The plane in which the 
Wright brothers made their fa- 
mous flight may soon be re- 
turned to the United States 
from Britain, in order to be 
placed in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 
At the time of the Wrights’ 
earlier experiments, another avi- 


ation inventor — Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley —was head of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


This is a scientific museum con- 
nected with the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Langley was working on 
a heavier-than-air craft, which 
he called an “aerodrome.” Lang- 
ley’s second attempt at flight 
failed only nine days before the 
Wright brothers succeeded. 

Brokenhearted, Langley gave 
up his experiments, and three 
years later he died. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, however, 
credited Langley rather than 
the Wrights with the invention 
of the airplane. 

Thus the Wrights were de- 
nied recognition in their own 
country. They sent their famous 
plane to Britain, where it was 
placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Last year, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution finally recognized the 
Wrights as inventors of the air- 
plane. Orville Wright declared 
that the plane might be re- 








turned here — but only if the 
Smithsonian apologizes for its 
long delay in recognizing him 
and his brother for their 
achievement. 

. 2s «@ 

Before they ever began build- 
ing airplanes the Wright broth- 
ers modeled many original bi- 
cycles. Their Wright Cycle 
Company was their source of 
income. The Wrights were the 
first to use an instrument, crude 
as it was, to guide a pilot in 
flight. They attached a short 
piece of string to the crossbar 
beneath the front elevator. 
When the plane traveled for- 
ward, the string trailed back- 
ward, and when the plane 
tipped to one side, the string 
would blow sidewise. By watch- 
ing the string, the pilot was 
able to judge his degree of 
“slip” to the side. 

. ws 

The Wrights also built the 
first wind tunnel. Before their 
history-making flight in 1903, 
they had almost become dis- 
couraged with their efforts to 
fly. Back in Dayton, Ohio, they 
tried to forget flying. But it 
stuck in their minds. They de- 
cided to keep on searching for 
the solution to the problem of 
flying. So they built a wind 
tunnel — a tube, with an elec- 
tric fan blowing in one end. 
In this they tested the reaction 
of miniature wings made of 
sheet metal. This taught them 
a great deal about the shape 
and curvature of wings. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. AIR WEEK 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 


1. What occurred on December 7, 1903? 
(a) Orville Wright was born. 
(b) The first airplane flight was made. 
(c) The Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 
Where is the plane invented by the Wright brothers? 
(a) Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
(b) Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
(c) South Kensington Museum, Great Britain. 
3. Who was Samuel Pierpont Langley? 
(a) Mechanic for the Wright brothers. 
(b) Inventor who experimented with airplanes at the 
same time as the Wright brothers. 
(c) The man for whom the Wright brothers named 
their plane. 
4. How many people witnessed the first airplane flight? 
(a)5 (b)50 (ce) 150. 


to 


My score 





2. SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


Do you know what's new in science? Complete the fol- 
lowing sentences and see. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 


1. The Gyro Flux Gate Compass is better than the mag- 
netic compass because (a) it keeps pilots from getting air 
sick; (b) it doesn’t go haywire in the polar regions; (c) it 
always points straight to the enemy. 

2. Radio maps are (a) maps of enemy radio installations; 
(b) maps used by radio operators out at sea; (c) maps sent 
from observer to base by radio. 

3. To keep warship decks from being slippery, they are 
sprayed with coarse grains of (a) garnet; (b) graphite; (c) 
granite 
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IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


atoll (uh-TAHL), p. 3. A coral island or group of 
islands made up of a coral reef that surrounds a central 
lagoon. 

tachometer (ta~-KOM-e-ter), p. 6. An instrument that 
measures speed or change of speed. The word is made 
up of the Greek word “tachina” meaning swift, and 
“meter,” to measure. 

monorail (MON-o-rail), p. 7. Single rail serving as 
track. 


“NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Port Moresby (port MOHRZ-bi), p. 4. 
Rabaul (RAH-baul), p. 4. 

Salamaua (sah-lah-MAU-a), p. 4. 
Bougainville (boo-gan-VEEL), p. 4. 

Makin (MAH-kin), p. 5. 

Tarawa (tah-rah-WA or tah-RAH-wa), p. 5. 
Abemama (ah-be-MA-mah), p. 5. 











3. ASK THE MARINES 


These questions are pie for the U. S. Marines. How do 
you score? You get 5 points for each correct underlined 
answer. Total, 30. 

1. The distance covered by the Solomon Islands is about 
the same distance as (a) Mexico to Alaska; (b) Berlin to 
Hamburg; (c) New York to Chicago. 

2. The second largest island in the world is (a) New 
Britain; (b) New Ireland; (c) New Guinea. 

3. The battle on Guadalcanal (a) was won by the U. S.; 
(b) was won by Japan; (c) is still being fought. 

4. In the New Britain-New Guinea area we captured (a) 
Rabaul and Kavieng; (b) Trobriand and Woodlark; (c) 
Guam and Wake. 

5. In the Solomons we took (a) Rendova and New Geor- 
gia; (b) Port Moresby; (c) Kavieng and Truk. 

6. The Commander in Chief of the Southwest Pacific 
theater of the war is (a) Louis Mountbatten: (b) Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; (c) Douglas MacArthur. 


My score 


4. ISLAND GEOGRAPHY 


In the blank spaces, write in the island group referred to 
by the words listed opposite each space. Choose from this 
list: New Guinea, New Britain, Solomons, Gilberts, Azores, 
Philippines, Aleutians. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 





Lae, Salamaua, Gona, Buna. oe 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Tulagi. - 
Owen Stanley Mountains. — SESE 
Rabaul. ___ 

Makin, Tarawa. _ 





Ute oo ho 


My score_ 


5. TOLL ON THE ATOLLS 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 12. 
1. What islands, northeast of the Solomons, were taken 
from the Japs recently? 
(a) Philippines; (b) Gilberts; (c) Hawaiiar 
2. Who was in command of the operation? 
(a) Admiral Land; (b) Admiral Nimitz; 
(c) General Patton 
8. How long did it take to capture these islands? 
(a) 76 hours; (b) three months; (c) six weeks 


My score 





6. MIRACLES AHEAD! 


If you know what makes a helicopter tick, you'll know 
whether to write the word “yes” or “no” in each blank. 
Score 3 points each, Total, 15. 


1. Does a tachometer record the number of turns made 
per minute by a helicopter’s revolving wings? 
2. Can a helicopter stop in mid-air? 
3. Can a helicopter carry heavy freight loads? —_ 
4. Can a helicopter land in water? 
5. Is the helicopter faster than a fixed-wing plane? 














My score 





My total score 
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CLASSROOMS TO CELEBRATE 
40TH ANNIVERSARY OF FLIGHT 
See “AIR WEEK” — p. 7 


Any day during the school week of Dec. 13th-17th, and 
especially Dec. 17th, is appropriate for classroom observance 
of aviation’s greatest historical date — Dec. 17th, 1903. 

If time for discussion is limited, it probably should be 
centered around the Wright brothers themselves. The fact 
that Orville Wright is living, and vigorously, gives timeli- 
ness to any discussion. 

His recent statement, given in Dayton, Ohio, on Nov. 2d 
in an interview with a New York Herald Tribune reporter, 
contains the spark to set off classroom discussion on the com- 
parative values of the airplane as (a) an instrument of 
destruction in war; (b) an instrument of great usefulness 
in peacetime. 

The reporter asked Mr. Wright: “What is your feeling 
about the use of the airplane as an instrument of wholesale 
destruction and human slaughter? D 
had never invented it?” 

“No,” Mr. Wright replied promptly, “] don’t have any 
regrets about my part in the invention of the airplane, 
though no one could deplore more than I do the destruction 
it has caused. I feel about the airplane much the same 
as I do in regard to fire. That is, I regret all the terrible 
damage caused by fire. But I think it is good for the human 
race that someone discovered how to start fires and that 
we have learned how to put fire to thousands of uses.” 

Foresaw Air Bombings 


vou ever wish you 


“How much did you and Wilbur foresee of the uses of the 
tirplane for war purposes?” 

“At the time we first flew our power-plane at Kitty Hawk 
we were not thinking of any practical uses for it at all. We 
just wanted to show that it was possible to fly. But after our 
experiments at a field near Dayton in the summer of 1904 
we saw that the machine could be useful for military pur 
poses, especially for scouting. As early as January, 1905, 
we had enough faith in its military uses to offer it to the 
United States government, but our War Department did 
not then show any interest in it.” 

President Roosevelt has suggested that we observe Kitty 
Hawk Week by emphasizing the role of the airplane in 
peacetime 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the airplane serve in peacetime in (a) 
maintaining peace through patrols; (b) emergencies, such 
as fire, floods, and earthquake; (c) farming and forestry; 
(d) government, (e) commerce and transportation; (f) edu 
cation; (g) international good-will? Can you think of other 
ways the airplane will be used in peacetime? 

2. How does aviation “make the globe shrink?” 

3. How do you think aviation will change the construc- 
tion of the city of the future? 

1. How will aviation affect your daily lite after the war? 

5. Do you think the Moscow Conference would have 
been held if it had not been for the airplane? Would Prime 
Minister Churchill*and President Roosevelt have met less 
frequently if they could not count on air transportation? 
How does airpower make for closer cooperation among na- 
tions? 

6. How did transportation by railroad and automobile 
help to unite the 48 states? Do you think the airplane can 
unite the world? 


= > 


Christmas Vacation: Next Issue in 1944 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic until after 
the Christmas-New Year holiday. This interruption in 
the weekly publication of Junior Scholastic does not de- 
prive subscribers of their full quota of 16 issues each 
semester. The next issue will be dated Jan. 10-15, 1944, 
and will go into the mails Jan. 3. 


Coming in the Next Issue 


Theme Article: Islands of the Pacific. Islands not in- 
cluded in this week’s Theme Article will be discussed, 
in relation to the entire Pacific Ocean operations. The 
“stepping stone” theory of attack against Japan will 
be explained. 

V-Man: Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 

Miracles Ahead! Electronics. 

They Fought for Freedom: Samuel F. B. Morse. 


I OLD ILI!" 
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Classroom Activities 

1. To help celebrate Kitty Hawk Week you might 
consider an exhibit for the class arranged by airminded 
pupils. Those who make plane models might display their 
handicraft. The mechanical aspects of war planes and peace 
planes could be contrasted. 

2. Enlarged and colored drawings of pictures appearing 
in Junior Scholastic, “Miracles Ahead,” Dec. 6-11, p. 8, 
Dec. 13-18, p. 6, showing planes of the future might be 
used for classroom decorations. Airplane ticket offices, if 
accessible, might be willing to cooperate by lending or do- 
nating travel posters and signs. 

3. Pupils may be assigned to report on the part each of 
the following have played in flying: Icarus; Leonardo da 
Vinci; Samuel P. Langley; Glenn Curtiss; Richard E. Byrd; 
Charles A. Lindbergh; Ferdinand Zeppelin; Otto Lilienthal; 
Louis Bleriot; Amelia Earhart; Post and Gatty; Frank 
Hawks; Eddie Rickenbacker: Igor Sikorsky; Jacqueline 
Cochran. 

4. Discussion of aviation in peacetime. Pupils might pre- 
tace their study with a review of the “Miracles Ahead” 
articles in this issue and in last week’s issue. 

5. If you have a copy of the Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation booklet, Maps How to Understand Them, 
use the booklet as a guide to discussion of maps suitable for 
the air age. This booklet may be had free on request from 
the Consolidated-Vultee Corporation, P. O. Box 157, New 
York, N. Y. Four large lithographs of airplanes will be sent 
on request, by Department PR, Aeroproducts Division, Gen- 
eral Motors, Dayton, Ohio. American Airlines, 100 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y., will send a large Air Map on 
request. Apply on your school stationery. 

6. Contrast the progress made in the field of aviation over 
the relatively short span of 40 years with the progress of 
ships and railroads. Ships clung to sails for more than 2,000 
vears (oars longer than that) until the steamboat (Cler- 
mont) in 1807. Railroads in the U. S. date from 1837. 
Compare pictures of the Wright brothers’ first plane with 
present-day airliners ang warplanes, and pictures of the 
Skycar, Flying Wing, and helicopter of tomorrow. 

7. Class might write compositions entitled “My Future 
is in the Air.” 

8. Pupils might report on aviation books they have read. 

If your class were marooned on a desert island and given 
the choice of just one aviation book to have with them, we 


(Continued on next page) 
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think that book should be The Aircraft Annual, 1944, edited 
by David C. Cooke (Robert M. McBride & Co.) $3. It’s 
written especially for young people; is up to the minute and 
has nearly all the answers. Not a technical book. 

Here is a list of other aviation books, all suitable for 
young people: 

NARRATIVE AND BIOGRAPHY 

The Wright Brothers. By Fred C. Kelly. (Harcourt 
Brace). $3.50. 

Lightning in the Sky, the Story of Jimmy Doolittle. By 
Carl Mann. (Robert McBride) $2.75. 

Glenn Curtiss. By Alden Hatch. (Julian Messner) $2.50. 

Flights to Glory. By John Purcell. (Vanguard Press) 
$2.50. True stories of American flyers. 

They Fly for Victory. By Keith Ayling. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons) $2.50. United Nations’ flyers. 


FICTION 


The Model Airplane Mystery. By Adrien Stoutenburg. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co.) $2. 

Air Mission to Algeria. By Frederick Nelson Litten. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2. 


SEMI-TECHNICAL 


Flying Power. By C. J. Hylander. (MacMillan). $2.00. 
All about aircraft engines. 

How Planes Fly. By Aviation Research Associates. (Har 
per Brothers) $1. 

Parts of Planes. By Aviation Research Associates. ( Harper 
Brothers) $1. 

Types of Planes. By Aviation Research Associates. (Har 
per Brothers). $1. 

American Warplanes. By Elizabeth Mallet Conger 
(Henry Holt & Co.) $2 

Man in the Air. By Herbert S. Zim. (Harcourt Brace & 
Co.) $3. Treats of the biological factors in flight. 

Parachutes. By Herbert S. Zim. (Harcourt Brace & Co.) 
$2.50. Parachutes in war and in peace. 

Air Navigation. By Herbert S. Zim. (Harcourt Brace & 
Co.) $3. For older pupils. 

The Model Plane Annual. By Cooke and Davidson. ( Rob 
ert M. McBride) $2.50. 

War Wings for Carol. By Patricia O’Malley. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $2. 

Teachers who wish to order books may take advantage of 
Scholastic Magazine’s Te.) ers Service Bureau. Books and 
magazine subscriptions ordered through this service are 
given discounts, are shipped promptly saving your time 
and money. One letter with your order sent to Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., will assure you rapid service. 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC THEATER — pp. 2, 3, 
4, 5. 


[wo years ago the war in the Pacific began with Japan's 
ittack on Pearl Harbor. In less than six months she had 
conquered enough territory to fence herself in, safe from 
invasion for months to come. She had also acquired rich 
lands to feed raw materials to her war machines. 

Today United States forces are primed for a major of 
lensive against Japan. In his dispatch after the landing on 
the Gilberts last month. Admiral Nimitz said that this stage 
foresees “the beginning of the end for Japan.” Our Theme 
Article this week, focused on the Southwest Pacific area, 
treats of New Guinea, New Britain, and the Solomons where 
much of the groundwork for the offensive has been prepared 
during two bitter years of fighting. 

To place the events in the New Guinea area in proper 
chronology with the entire Pacific campaign from Australia 
to the Aleutians. pupils might review the article. “How 


War Goes in the Pacific,” in Junior Scholastic, Oct. 4-9, 
pp. 2, 3, and the accompanying map. 

The Theme Article in this issue should help to integrate 
and clarify whatever knowledge your pupils have already 
about the Pacific war. See-saw battles, new and strange- 
sounding names, dominance of the war in Europe, military 
secrecy, rumor and false reports, tend to confuse informa- 
tion gleaned from war headlines and radio bulletins. The 
article this week should help to solidify knowledge of events 
in the Pacific theater of operations. 


Classroom Activities 


1. Draw up a balance sheet headed United States and 
Japan. List the advantages and disadvantages each nation 
has in fighting in this area as to (a) supply lines; (b) 
geography; (c) climate; (d) living conditions. In each 
column include the strategic reasons of each nation for 
holding this area. 

2. Make a small scale model of New Britain and the 
Solomons and New Guinea on heavy carboard. The islands 
may be molded of a salt, flour, and water paste, or drawn 
on the cardboard. Mark mountain areas and rivers, airbases 
at Lae, Munda, and Henderson Field. Color map so U. S. 
and Japanese territory will be differentiated. Mark outstand- 
ing places, Rabaul, Guadalcanal, Bismarck Sea, Bougainville, 
New Britain, Port Moresby, Owen Stanley Mountains, etc. 
Indicate direction and approximate mileage from Kavieng 
to Japan; from Guadalcanal to San Francisco; from Rabaul 
to Darwin; from New Britain to Mindanao; from Bougain- 
ville to the Gilberts and Marshalls. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the importance of the Southwest Pacific 
islands in our war strategy? 

2. How do you think these islands should be governed 
after the war? (All the islands were controlled by Great 
Britain and Australia.) 

3. Why do you think it took us so long to prepare our 
offensive? 


Fact Questions 

1. How does New Guinea rank in size with all the other 
islands in the world? 

2. What islands were governed by Australia before the 
war? By England? 

3. Where are Lae and Salamaua? On what island are the 
Owen Stanley Mountains? 

4. Who is in command of the Southwest Pacific theater 
of operations? 
. Who is General Vandegrift? 
. What island is the largest in the Solomons? 

Where is the main Japanese base on New Britain? 


COVER 


The cover illustration symbolizes our ideological war as 
much as it does Christmas, 1943. The fight for freedom of 
religion is part of the war against fascism. 

Pupils should study the picture carefully for a few min- 
utes. Then they may wish to express their reactions in a 
composition or discussion on the theme. “What this picture 
means to me.” 


“AD 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 8 

1. AIR WEEK: b, c, b, a. 

2. SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED b, ¢, a. 

3. ASK THE MARINES: ¢, c, a, b, a, c. 

4. ISLAND GEOGRAPHY: New Guinea. Solomons, New Guinea, New 
Britain, Gilberts. 

5. TOLL ON THE ATOLLS: b, b, a 

6. MIRACLES AHEAD: yes, yes, no, yes, no 





Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Azores; 5-Doolittle; 8-ten; 9-lea; 10-arsenal; 13-zebra; 15-tin; 
16-art; 17-necks; 18-cruiser; 20-ist; 21-pro; 22-Australia; 24-Smyrna. 
DOWN: 2-zoo; 3-rails; 4-satanic; 5-dogear; 6-on; 7-teeter; 10-artist; 11-Ra; 
12-Ankara; 14-bruises; 17-NE: 19-strav; 21-Pi: 23-lon 
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December 13-18, 1943 


OFF THE PRESS 


Putting world events of the last thirty 
years into focus is a herculean labor. In 
The World Since 1914, Dr. Walter C 
Langsam of Union College, contribut- 
ing editor of World Week, attempts it and 
comes out on top. The volume just pub- 
lished is a complete revision of the book 
published originally in 1933. New material 
has been added. Emphasis has been shifted 
now that earlier trends appear more clearly 
in the light of recent developments. Bring- 
ing the account up to date as of January, 
1943, Dr. Langsam discovers in the present 
situation signposts to the problems of the 
immediate future. Thc questions involved 
are complex, but his presentatioin is com- 
pact and understandable. A full bibliog- 
raphy and index add to the usefulness of 
the book. (Macmillan, $4.00) 

Se 2 

Emil Ludwig has two advantages in 
writing on the future of Germany. He was 
born and lived there for twenty-five years. 
He has no intention of going back which 
might color his judgments. His suggestions 
in How to Treat the Germans are based 
on a conviction that the German people 
ure temperamentally unprepared for free- 
dom. They do not want it. The whole 
people is responsible for Nazism. They 
elected a dictator and kept him in power. 
Mr. Ludwig presents his case and his solu- 
tion strongly. The reader may accept or 
reject them, but he should examine them.. 

Willard Publishing Co., $1.00) 

. £- = 

A teacher's day uever includes time 
enough to ‘collect and organize all the 
materials she could use. Resource Units on 
Problems in American Life can save pre- 
cious hours. Three new ones have just been 
published: No. 16; America’s Schools: Ed- 
ucation in Democratic Citizenship, by John 
Dale Russell and T. Eldon Jackson; No 
17: The Health of a Nation: Making and 
Keeping Americans Well, by Michael M 
Davis, Bernard J. Stern, and Lavone A 
Hanna; No. 18: Politics in Action: The 
Problems of Representative Government, 
by Arthur N. Holcombe and James E 


Downes. Part One of each unit analyzes 


the problem. Part Two gives many teacher 
aids. (National Council for the Social 
Studies and National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 30c; quan- 
tity discount. ) 
* *>)e 

Girls are needed in science and en- 
gineering now. They may wish to go on 
in these fields after the war. Evelyn Steele, 
Scholastic’s vocational editor, tells them 
how to get ready and what to expect, in 
Careers for Girls in Science and Engineer- 
ing. Weather men are now weather 
women, and good ones. Jobs in plane pro- 
duction are plentiful. Many are highly 
specialized. Girls who hold them must 
know mathematics, chemistry, physics. 
Miss Steele has interviewed hundreds of 
women workers and conferred with di- 
rectors of government bureaus. Her advice 
is practical and her outlook for the future 
encouraging. (Dutton, $2.50) 


“Scapegoats of History” 


Broadcast December 18 


On December 18 at 12 noon, EWT, the 
Blue Playhouse, the radio program for the 
youth of America, presented by the Blue 
Network, will dramatize the story of the 
persecuted peoples of history. The program 
will be called “Scapegoat.” It will trace 
the practice of peoples of all races and 
ages of blaming some innocent group or 
individual for the evils that have hap- 
pened. Beginning with the animal “scape- 
goat” of ancient times, the broadcast will 
tell the story of those who “got the 
blame” down through the persecutions of 
the early Christians, to the modern prac- 
tices of Nazi Germany and Japan. This 
program, written by Ira Marion and di- 
rected by Madge Tucker, will be based on 
the pamphlet, “They Got the Blame,” 
written by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in- 
chief of Scholastic Publications, and pub- 
lished by the Association Press. The occa- 
sion of the broadcast is Bill of Rights Week 
in America. Consult your local newspaper 
for the time of the broadcast of the Blue 
Playhouse on your local Blue Network sta- 
tion on Saturday, December 18. 
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| —) Continue my present order in February 


3 Starting with the first February 1944 issue 


send me on a TENTATIVE ORDER BASIS: 
—copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined 
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1944 semester 
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‘CLIP AND PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD 








WHAT? .. . Order 
my February Class- 
room Magazines in 
December! 








YES! 


. . that’s what we urge you 

and every teacher using 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES to 
do this year. Because of 
many new wartime factors 
never present before, it's 
really important for you to 
place your order now for 
the new February term. 






JUST CHECK this list of reasons 
why you should place your 
advance order now to insure 
better service on your class. 
room magazines for the Feb- 
rvary term: 


PAPER SHORTAGES mean 
that fewer copies of SCHO.- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES will 
be available next term 

and teachers who order early 
will be sure of their copies 


SORRY . SOLD OUT is what we ie 
gretfully had to tell hundreds of teachers 
who sent in their orders and increases on 
their orders late this fall . because more 
teachers than ever before are now using 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, our paper 
allotment was used up before we could take 
care of all orders 


WARTIME DELAYS in mail delivery and 
transportation of magazines mean that you 
can no longer wait until the new term starts 
to order your copies and still expect to have 
them on hand promptly 


SHOP EARLY is a good slogan these days 
not only at Christmas time, but always. 
You avoid the big new term rush by plac- 
ing your order now that means 
prompter service . copies on hand when 
you need them at the start of the term. 





Now you see what we mean 


. when we urge you to place your order for 
your February classroom magazines in Decem- 
ber? You can reserve your copies for the new 
term now under any of these convenient plans: 


1 CONTINUE YOUR PRESENT ORDER into the 
new term and make it your final order for 
the February semester. ’ 


2 IF UNCERTAIN OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS for 
the new term you may instruct us to con- 
tinue your present order as a tentative order 
for the new term so that you have the 
privilege of revising it within three weeks 
after the start of the new term. 


3 ESTIMATE THE NUMBER OF COPIES you'll 
need in February if you are uncertain of 
your class and subject now—you may re- 
vise your order in February—or even cancel 
it if your subject changes—and you con 
then merely pass on the trial bundle of 
copies to your successor 


FILL IN THE HANDY COUPON 
at the left and mail it today. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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[) 1. Maps for a New World 


The many map pro- 
jections which have 
recently come _ into 
prominence and their 
uses are graphically 
presented in ““Maps— 
And How to Under- 
stand Them,” a 32- 
page booklet published 
by the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration. More than 
60 ma and charts 
were y en by the 
noted cartographer, 
Richard Edes Harrison, to show the kinds 
of maps needed for the new air age. Free. 





[) 2. Picture Stories 


“Coronet” Magazine now makes available 
selected educational issues of its monthly 
Picture Stories, which deal with such sub- 
jects as China, the United States Navy and 
others. Especially interesting for history and 
other social studies classes, the features in 
slidefilms and reprints of the pictures sell 
at a small cost. Circulars describing the new 
“Coronet” visual aid service are free. 


3. Basic English 


The complete list of 
“850 words to unite a 
world,” as well as a 
special discussion of 
teaching methods for 
use of Basic English 
in the classroom, is 
contained in this four 
page folder prepared 
especially for SCHO- 
LASTIC under the 
supervision of Dr. I. A. 
Richards, co-inventor 
of the Basic English 
system. Free. 





4. Rayon Goes to War 


Parachutes carrying vital medical supplies, 
food and equipment serve paratroopers in 
advance operations, target “sleeves” help 
train aerial gunners for precision shooting— 
these and other vital war needs are met by 
the use of rayon, found today on both the 
fighting front and the home front. American 
Viscose Corporation tells the story in its free 
booklet, ‘Rayon Goes to War.” 


Add new interest to your classes with teaching % 
aids selected especially for you by the SCHO- 
LASTIC Teachers Service Bureau. Thus many 
types of materials may be obtained from one 
source. Free unless otherwise indicated. 


[] 5. Science Search 


Westinghouse sponsors its 
Third Annual Science Talent 
Search, offering scholarships 
from $100 to $2,400 to the 
lucky winners and a five-day 
stay in Washington to the 40 finalists. Any 
senior with an interest in science is eligible, 
with the requirements consisting of taking a 
science aptitude examination and writing 
a 1,000 word essay on “My Scientific Proj 
ect.” Full information available. 


[) 6. Club Victory 


Suggested workable 
community projects 
for young people, as 
possible solutions to 
the growing juvenile ; 


i777 a Victory 


delinquency problem 
are contained in re- 
prints of five popular 
“Boy Dates Girl” sto- 
ties by Gay Heed in 
this Club Victory 
booklet. With a great 
part of the burden of 
this serious social 
problem falling on 
teachers, these suggestions help meet a vital 
need with a plan for local action. Free 


() 7. Air Age Charts 


An authoritative 64 
page book for air 
minded youngsters 
plus six big, 3-colo: 
picture charts, each 
devoted to a phase 
of aviation—the Air 
Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aero- 
dynamics, etc.—have been published by 
American Airlines. Cost is $1.00 for the com 
plete kit. For full details on this aviation 
material, see American Airlines advertise 
ment in October 25 and November 8 issue 


[] 8. Scholastic Awards 


Eager to discover and encourage young tal 
ent, SCHOLASTIC announces its annual 
awards contest with divisions in literature, 
art and music. Promising student writers 
may find expression in stories, plays, poetry, 
essays or other divisions to compete for the 
$1,020 in cash and war bonds and the 
chance to have their work published in 
SCHOLASTIC. Rules booklets and classroom 
posters sent on request 





USE THIS HANDY FORM TO GET THESE HELPFUL TEACHING MATFRIALS 
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With Our Advertisers 


Going places is fun. There’s adventure 
and romance in the story of American rai! 
roads. And right now they’re doing a giant 
job of transporting men, munitions, and 
food for the army. Did you know that a! 
any given moment 17,000 freight trains 
are on the move in the United States, ca: 
rying something somewhere? Boys and 
girls ask so many questions about train 
that Santa Fe System has prepared thre: 
booklets jammed with exciting facts and 
pictures. The Railroad, The Railroad at 
War, and Wheels Keep ‘em Rolling ar 
yours for free. Write to Lee Lyles, A, 
sistant to the President, Santa Fe Systen 
Lines, Chicago, III. 

*_ * * 

Remember how your pupils act whe 
they come off the football field or off the 
basketball floor? My, they're thirsty. They 
storm the drinking fountain. You know th« 
reason. They can find it in Health and 
Liquids, which will be sent to you free on 
request by American Bottlers of «Carbon 
ated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth Street 
N.W.. Washington, D. C 

-_ = a 

Hemisphere solidarity is one of today’s 
goals. Latin American neighbors to the 
south of us are coming into school cur 
ricula. You may be looking for materia! 
for a good unit on Brazil or Peru or tly 
economic development of South America 
You'll find it in Hispanoamericana, a 
teacher's manual prepared by Denoyer 
Geppert to accompany a set of Spanis 
American charts. It’s worth having, wit 
or without the charts. Free if you a: 
buying the charts, or 75c separately. Writ: 
to Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

7 - * 

Our Democracy, available trom Denoye: 
Geppert on the same terms, will help vo 
chart your course if you’re embarking on 
study of government and citizenship. I! 
summarizes the growth of freedom fro: 
Magna Carta to the Atlantic Charter. Six 
teen wall charts reduced to midget size an 
reproduced in the manual are still larg 
enough to start you thinking of some good 
projects. 





* * * + * * 


IF --. Your copies are late... 


. we're sorry that you're inconveni 
enced. But railroad transportation in 
time of war is uncertain. Shipments o! 
war goods come first, they must g 
through quickly and that means you 
magazines may sometimes be late 

From our end we've speeded 
up our editorial and production sched 
ules. Your copies always leave ow 
printing plant in Dayton, Ohio on the 
same day each week. If your copies 
are late, it is due to wartime transpor 
tation conditions beyond our contro! 
We know you'll be patient 
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I'VE GOT HIS POSITION, RIGHT ! SURE HOPE HE 
WHIT... GETS HIS LIFEBELT 
LET'S GO y\ me | INFLATED 











CRUISING ON OFFSHORE PATROL DUTY IN A SIKORSKY AMPHIBIAN, 


TED HOLMES ANO WHIT HOBBS OF THE CIVIL AIR PATROL ARE 
STARTLED TO HEAR AN SOS—PLANE DOWN AT SEA!” 

















— 
LOOK AT THOSE WAVES... }i WE'RE GOING IN ANYWAY! 
. THEY MUST BE HANG ONTO YOUR 











[ROARING THROUGH THE STORM, THEY SOON SPOT A LONE FIGURE FLOATING TED PULLS THE HALF-DROWNED PILOT ABOARD. BUT 
| BELOW. THE SEA IS DRIVING BEFORE A HIGH WIND: A LANDING ATTEMPT THEY CAN'T TAKE OFF! THE LEFT WING FLOAT WAS 
| LOOKS SUICIDAL! BUT BY SUPERLATIVE PILOTING WHIT LANDS THE SHIP DAMAGED IN LANDING AND [S FILLING UP WITH WATER! 


>. ee ie ON 


_ CONGRATULATIONS, MEN! FRANKLY, | DON'T 
' : THAT REALLY TOOK FEEL LIKE A HERO. | (= 
~~ 7] | CAN'T SLIP... | JUST | FEEL KiINOA _<<>'r 
CAN'T...IT'S LIFE OR on LET Down! Feas7uy 
DEATH FOR ALL Pot , - ONES 


- 

















SAY, TED, | KNOW 

JUST WHAT YOU 

NEED. YOu, TOO, / 
WHIT... 





QUICKLY TED CLIMBS OUT ON THE RIGHT WING SO HIS WEIGHT WILL 
BALANCE THE GIANT SHIP, THERE, BUFFETED BY WIND AND WAVES, 
HE CLINGS GRIMLY WHILE THE PLANE TAXIES BACK TO ITS BASE! 











i ea em Lk... 
Boy, YOU'RE RIGHT. / YOu SAID IT, TED! | TASTES BEST, YOU 
THIS ROYAL CROWN | TASTES MIGHTY MEAN! AN’ YOU 
COLA SURE “QUICKS” GOOD! & DESERVE IT 
ME UP! 








THIS BRAND ? 
’ TASTES BEST Folks / 


Hand him a pistol, and Cowboy Movie 
Star Tex Ritter will score a bull’s-eye 
every time. Test his taste and he'll 
score again . .. right on the nose. Tex 
took the cola taste-test... sampled 
leading brands in papercups. Only one 
cola hit the bull’s-eye with him... 
Royal Crown Cola. Try it yourself. Then 
you'll know why Tex Ritter says, 
“Royal Crown Cola tastes best, folks!” 














Tex Ritter star of 
“(MARSHALL 
“} OF GUNSMOKE”’ 


a Universal Picture ROovAL CROWN COLA 
i Best by Taste-Test!  % 




















the fulfillment of all you had hoped the picture would be... 





wand wile eomdgpwyew | oe 


9900 


in its sweep and power...in its appeal to the young im heart... 


in the wondrous spell it casts over all who see it... 





Va. ( ay aF ng 
Pran yy Werfel é 
IMMORTAL NOVEL NOW UNFORGETTABLY 
ON THE SCREEN IN 


the ng | | 
a sonable 


JENNIFER JONES - WILLIAM EYTHE 
CHARLES BICKFORD - VINCENT PRICE 
LEE J. COBB GLADYS COOPER 
Directed by HENRY KING 
Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 


o Play by George Seaton + 


20TH CENTURY-FOX’S 





From the Novel by Franz Werfe! 
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“Ow this goes on the very tip-top 
of the tree,” Bib said, handing 
Tuck a white star ornament. She 
steadied the ladder on which he was 
standing and watched him attach 
the ornament. “There, that’s right!” 
she pronounced with satisfaction. 

Tuck backed down from the lad- 
der. “Okay, folks?” he asked Mom 
and Pop who had been observing the 
decoratiun of the tree from the sofa. 

“Perfect!” Pop replied. 

“How about it, Mom?” 

Mom looked up absent-mindedly. 
“What? Oh, it’s beautiful! I’m sorry, 
Tuck, 1 was thinking about your 
cousin Hal. He helped us decorate 
the tree last Christmas, remember? 
This year,” she added with a sigh. 
“he’s so far away. I wish we could 
hear from him and know that he’s all 
right.” 

“Aw, heck, you needn't worry 
about Hal,” Tuck said. “I betcha he’s 
knocked off more Jap Zeros—” he 
stopped short, as the doorbell rang 

Tuck rushed to open the front door 
and founc a young Army officer 
standing outside. 

“Hello, you must be Tuck,” the 
Army officer said. “I'm Lieutenant 
Caruso, a friend of your cousin, Hal 
Kobbins.” 

By this time the rest of the tamily 
had followed Tuck to the door “Oh, 
yes, you're from Abbeyville, aren't 
you?” Mom said. “This is Mr. Tuck- 
er—and my daughter, Bib. Lieu- 
tenant Caruso. Tell me,” she added 
anxiously, as they sat down, “is Hal 
all right?” 

“Fit as a fiddle, when | lett him 
about a week ago. I flew back to the 
West Coast and arranged an hour's 
stopover here, between trains, on my 
way home. Hal wanted me to deliver 
his greetings, in person.” 

“Had our Christmas package ar- 
rived when you left?” Bib piped up. 

“Yes, and Hal got a big kick out 
of your note,” the Lieutenant smiled 

“What note, Bib?” Tuck asked. 

“I told him we wished we could 
have sent a big coconut cake. Don't 
you remember how he ate most of 
one last Christmas and then said he 
didn't get enough? 

“I think he’s had his fill of coco- 
nut now,” the Lieutenant laughed. 
“He askea me to tell you a story 


BIB and TUCK 





THE TUCKERS' 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


which will explain. It’s about — well, 
the boys at the post called it “The 
New Robbins-Caruso.’” He settled 
back in his chair and began the story. 
“Hal and I were on a reconnaissance 
flight one afternoon and ran into a 
little trouble in the form of some Jap 
fighters. Luckily neither of us was 
hurt, but our plane got an overdose 
and we had to make a hurried exit.” 
He paused and turned to Tuck. 
“We're new members of the Goldfish 
Club, if you know what that means.” 

“Sure, you landed in the drink!” 
Tuck came back quickly. 

“That’s right. In the ocean and, 
tortunately, within sight of an island. 
At least, Hal kept insisting that he’d 
seen an island due west of us before 
we bailed out, so I told him to lead 
the way. We're both fairly good 
swimmers but it was a long, hard 
pull to shore. We lay on the beach 
about an hour, too exhausted to talk. 
By that time the sun was setting and 
[ thought we'd better look for shel- 





ter. But you know Hal and his appe- 
tite! He got up, looked around, and 
cried, ‘Oh, boy! Coconuts!’ ” 

“I trailed him up the beach,” the 
Lieutenant went on, “and, sure 
enough, we were in a coconut eater’s 
paradise. We opened a couple of 
nuts and drank the milk. Then, after 
a hasty survey which netted us 
nothing except more coconuts, we 
took stock of our housekeeping 
equipment. I had a_ package of 
matches in a waterproof cigarette 
case and. we both had 
Know what they are?” 

“I do!” Bib cried. “They're heavy 
knives used for cutting paths through 
the jungle.” 

The ‘Lieutenant nodded. “We 
tound several other uses. for them, 
too. And for coconuts — well, the 


machetes. 


first thing we did was to build a fire 
of coconut husks. Then we made a 
lean-to, using coconut-leaf butts for 
rafters, a midrib of a tree as the ridge 
pole, and strips of coconut leaves for 


Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“Hal and | were on a reconnaissance flight one afternoon . . .” 
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BIB and TUCK 


(Concluded) 
ties. You can guess what we had for 
supper, can’t you?” 

Pop chuckled, as Bib and Tuck 
chorused, “Coconuts!” 

The Lieutenant resumed his story. 
“The next morning we found a spring 
of drinking water and some bananas. 
We had bananas with coconut milk 
for breakfast, coconut sprouts for 
lunch, and for supper fried bananas 
with coconut sauce. We concocted 
some pretty fancy dishes, but they 
all had coconut sauce. After about 
five days, though, Hal wasn’t so fond 
of coconuts!” 

“Five days?” Pop put in. “Was the 
island uninhabited?” 

“Yes, we made a tour of it the sec- 
ond day, but it was all ours. We 
were there eight days, Robbins and 
Caruso.” He smiled at Bib and Tuck, 
“Wish I had some pictures to show 
you kids how we looked. We'd got- 
ten rid of our shoes and shirts in order 
to swim ashore. so we made sandals 
by strapping a piece of coconut husk 
to each foot, and greased ourselves 
with coconut oil to keep from blis- 
tering. Then we rigged up some head 
coverings made of ferns — that sun 
really burns you up! Well, on the 
morning of the ninth day we were 
walking along the beach when twelve 
natives emerged from the jungle. 
They wore nose rings and enough 
paint to cover a battleship, and car- 
ried bolos. Hal and I had our ma- 
chetes, of course, but bolos are 
longer knives and, besides, we were 
outnumbered. Hal looked at me and 
whispered, “Wonder if they've had 
morning chow!’ ” 

“Gosh!” Tuck exclaimed. “Canni- 
bals!” 

The Lieutenant smiled and shook 
his head. “Cannibalism in the South 
Seas today is mostly fiction or rumor. 
but these boys did look mighty fierce. 
I mustered my courage and said to 
them, ‘Me American, me friend,’ for- 
getting that I had my machete 
drawn. One of them made a guttural 
sound, in response, but we couldn't 
understand his meaning. We got the 
idea, though, when they surrounded 
us. They marched us back through 
the jungle to the other side of the 
island where they'd left their canoes. 
As we found out later, they lived on 
a nearby island and had seen the 
smoke fron. our fire They took us 


to their village chieftain, who spoke 
a sort of pidgin English. We stayed 
in the village overnight and the next 
day they escorted us to an American 
Army post on the far side of the is- 
land. From there we got back to our 
base, safe and sound.” The Lieuten- 
ant glanced at his watch. “Sorry to 
cut short this visit, but my train 
leaves in fifteen minutes. By the 
way,” he added, rising, “Hal made a 
big hit with the natives. You prob- 
ably know his talent for magic?” 

“Oh, yes!” Bib exclaimed with de- 
light. “He used to make pennies 
come out of my nose and ears!” 

“Well, the natives went for his 
tricks with the same enthusiasm. 
Also, he gave the native drummer a 
lesson in jive. I think they wanted 
him to join their tribe!” he laughed. 
“Tll miss Hal. The team of Robbins 
and Caruso will be split up now, 
since I have a reassignment here in 
the States, but mavbe some day we'll 
meet again.” 

“I hope so,” Pop said, shaking 
hands with the Lieutenant. “Make 
the reunion here at our house.” 

“Yes, do,” Mom added. “You've 
brought us a wonderful Christmas 
present tonight. Thanks and good- 
bye.” 

“Merry Christmas and,a Happy 
New Year!” Bib called, as the Lieu- 
tenant started out the door. 

“And no coconuts!” Tuck added 
laughingly. 

—Gay Heap 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile ~So-so 


Mii Cry Havoc. The North Star. 
Jane Eyre. Holy Matrimony. Lassie 
Come Home. Watch on the Rhine. This 
Is the Army. 


Mi/Northern Pursuit. Guadalcanal 
Diary. Flesh and Fantasy. Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady. Hostages. Corvette K-225 
Princess O'Rourke. Johnny Come 
Lately. The Man from Down Under 
Girl Crazy. Thousands Cheer. Lady 
Takes a Chance. Phantom of the Opera. 
Claudia. So Proudly We Hail. De- 
stroyer. 


I Dood It. Top Man. Adventure in 
lraq. Paris After Dark. Man from Music 
Mountain. Wintertime. Silver Spurs. 
Sky’s the Limit. 


BUY WAR STAMPS! 








JANE EYRE 
a a 20th Century-Fox 

The Editors’ Blue Ribbon for~—the 
month of December is awarded to 20th 
Century-Fox for the movie, Jane Eyre. 
The film was made from Charlotte 
Bronte’s story about a lonely English 
governess named Jane Eyre. 

From birth, Jane was a_ penniless 
orphan. She lived at the home of her 
rich aunt (Agnes Moorehead) until she 

u was eight years 
old. The aunt 
made the girl 
work very hard, 
abused her, and 


finally packed 
her off to an 
orphanage. 


This was 
England, about 
1850, when the 
poor were treat- 
ed cruelly. The 
orphanage did 
not believe in 
good food and healthy fun for its in- 
mates. Coarse food, long hours spent in 
prayer, and cold, damp rooms were all 
that Jane had to remember her schoo! 
years by. 

As soon as she was old enough, Jane 
left this dreary place to find a position 
as a governess. She was hired to teach 
a silent, strange girl who lived in a 
gloomy manor house. The lord of the 
manor was just as gloomy as his home. 
There was a third person in the house. 
At first Jane never saw her. But she 
knew someone else was there. Every 
night a crazy laugh resounded through 
the halls of the manor. 

We won't spoil the mystery by telling 
you more of the story. You may well 
expect the acting to be excellent with 
Joan Fontaine playing Jane, and Orson 
Welles the moody lord, Mr. Rochester. 


. 





Editors’ Blue Ribbon 

awarded to 20th-Cen- 

tury-Fox for the movie 
Jane Eyre. 


Current Quiz 

Professor: “What-is ordinarily used 
as a conductor of electricity?” 

Student (daydreaming) : “Why—er—” 

Professor: “Correct. Wire. Now tell 
me what is the unit of electric power?” 

Student: “The what, sir?” 

Professor: “Exactly, the watt.” 


John Kowalski, Patterson Park High 
Baltimore, Md 


Can You Dig It? 


Two road-builders were staring into 
a jewelry store window. “How would 
you like to have your pick in there?” 
asked one. 

“Pick nothing!’ said the other, “I 
want my shovel.” 


Jane Sue Gross, Randolph County School, 
Wedowee, Ala 
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* ALL-AMERICANS * 


T TAKES a senior-sized superman to 

make the all-American football team. 
A fellow’s got to run like a fire engine, 
block like a dam or tackle like a ton 
of bricks. Then, maybe the experts will 
pick him. 

Yet, three fellows who didn’t touch a 
ball all season made every all-American 
team this year. Maybe you've heard of 
them — Nile Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. 

The story of how they earned their 
1943 all-American honors begins with 
“once upon a time.” The year is 1939. 

Kinnick is the fireball of the Univer- 
sity of lowa. He is a 60-minute iron 
man, a wonderful passer and kicker. 
He makes everybody’s all-American 
team — he is picked the “player of the 
year. 

Then there’s Harmon, the Gary 
Indiana, galloping ghost. At Michigan 
he is running wild, scoring touchdown 
after touchdown. 

At Ohio State University, they are 
singing the praises of Don Scott. A 
shifty runner and a brilliant passer and 
punter, he is the leading light of the 
Buckeyes. 

Then comes 1940. Kinnick has gradu- 
ated. But Harmon and Scott are back. 
Scott steers the Buckeyes to a fine sea- 
son and makes the all-American team. 

And so the years go by. It is now 
1943. June 2. Ensign Kinnick, Navy 
flyer, is operating from an aircraft car- 
rier in the Pacific. His engines coughs. 
Stops. The plane noses over. A terrible. 











whining dive into the sea. 
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No trace of 
Kinnick or the plane is ever found. 

Five months later, early October. 
Lieutenant Scott; Army Air Force flyer, 
is on a routine flight over England. 
Something goes wrong. His plane 
crashes. Scott is killed. 

It is now a few weeks later. Lieuten- 
ant Harmon, fighter pilot, is flying with 
the 449th Fighter Squadron in China. 
A telegram from the War Department 
to his parents tells the story: 

“The Secretary of War deeply regrets 
to inform you that Second Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Harmon has been reported 
missing in action over China since 
October 30." Exactly a month later he 
was reported found 

So there you have three all-Ameri- 
cans Nils Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. Any arguments? 


Letters Received 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

I was reading in Junior Scholastic 
(Vol. 13, No. 2, Sept. 20-25) about 
Denmark. On page 6, you say, “Green- 
land, the world’s largest island — .” 
The estimated area of Greenland is 
827,275 sq. miles. Australia is approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 sq. miles. Even 
though Australia is a continent, people 
refer to it as the “largest island and 
the smallest continent.” 

Peter Lewis 
Welfare Island 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor's Note: Peter is right. The diction- 

ary terms Australia an “island continent.” 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In Junior Scholastic, Oct. 25-30, in 
the VQ there was a test called Histori- 
cal Scrambles. It worked out that 
Nathan Hale was shot as a spy by the 
British. But, Nathan Hale was hanged, 
not shot! 

Mary Catherine Kiger 
Beaser School 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Editor’s Note: Yes, Mary Catherine, we 
ipologize for this error and hope it did not 
interfere with your VO rating. And thank 
you, the eighth grade of Croton High 
School, Croton, N. Y., the sixth grade of 
the Hunter School, Bloomington, Indiana, 
and George N. Fehr, of Reading, Pa.. for 
calling our attention to this sorry mistake 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In Junior Scholastic, Sept. 27th, Vic- 
tory Quiz, you put in Arctic Ocean in- 
stead of Atlantic Ocean 

Dolores Zamarrike and Arlene Zendel 

Wilton Jr. H. S., Bronx, New York 


Editor's Note: No north and south limits 
have been adopted for the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Arctic Ocean extends north from the 
Arctic Circle. No. 4 on the outline map is 
within the Arctic Circle making the map 
and question correct. 





"Tosuns can be no 
greater joy for our fighting men than 
the pictured scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 
the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar memories of 
the country he calls home . . . Send 
him Pictures. 


Buy War Bonds for Xmas 
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AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


“Good Pictures” 
This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your 
copy by sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 














Quickest, Easiest, 


Most Economical 





a 


Build this authentic %’’ 


Way of Getting 
Vought-Sikorsky “‘COSAIR"’ 





PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


| Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
| Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
| Recognition of important War Planes by building 


‘CLEVELAND MODELS 


| “The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508C8111 LORAIN AVE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 






LARGEST DIAMOND as/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
NS 7 Free Stamp Magazine, 

‘ Neez stamps from 25 different 

United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 


provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


Lass Pans and Kings fp 

- Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

ee ante. Reasonable prices FREE 
rom 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. 

Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y Catalog 

















YOU'LL ENJOY 


Reading this 64-page Book of 


BIB AND TUCK stories 


A book of stories about 
students like yourself — 
lots of humorous illustrations 


ONLY 25¢ copy Send your 


money to 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ever-true Compass. The greatest ad- 
vance in several thousand years of navi- 
gation is the Gyro Flux Gate Compass, 
which was, until recently, a military 
secret. The reason it now can be told 
is because military authorities know 
that at least one of the new compasses 
has fallen into enemy hands. But the 
enemy cannot catch up with us. They 
do not have the equipment to produce 
the Gyro Flux Gate Compass. 


Charles Marcus, vice-president in 
charge of engineering at the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, told newspaper- 
men about the new compass. “It will 
not go off its reading when the plane 
dives or climbs rapidly, It will not ‘lag’ 
or ‘overshoot’ during a turn. It will not 
shift back and forth in rough weather. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
polar regions where magnetic com- 
passes go ‘haywire.’” 

Seasick remedy. There is a new little 
pink pill that gives a steady, sea-going 
stomach to even a landloving land- 
lubber. It is a seasick cure just invented 
by Dr. Wilder Penfield and Surgeon 





FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 










ist PRIZE eenesecees: $25 War Bond 
2nd PRIZE ...ce00--+-+---$15 in War Stamps 
WEFREE . cccee- $10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE 15 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 


Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color 
poster, “America at War’—suitable for framing. 
Illustrated with action photographs from Planters 
advertisements. 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
ws compete. 

») Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

ome . 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

% one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 








Captain C. H. Best of Canada. These 
pills prevent seasickness in three out 
of four cases. * 

When. our troops landed in Sicily 
they were weak from seasickness. Rapid 
up-down-and-sideways lurchings cause 
seasickness. Our balance centers in the 
inner ear cannot get used to fast and 
continuous shifts in direction. 

Now that the invasion of Europe 
looms close, the first supply of pink 
pills is being rushed to our sea-going 
Army. 


Radio maps. Before enemy territory 
is invaded, observation planes swoop 
down to take photos of gun positions 
and to draw the layout of the land. 
A Signal Corps observer sketches the 
enemy installations. He doesn’t have to 
wait for his plane to return before 
showing his maps to his chief. He 
simply draws what he observes in black 
ink on a base outline map printed in a 
red color. 

A photo-electric cell (electronic 
“eye”) picks up the black markings and 
sends them out as radio impulses. The 
impulses are received at a Signal Corps 
base. Here they register on a thin line 
of light. Then the original black mark- 
ings reappear on photographic paper. 
They are an exact copy of the observer's 
drawing. 

If an enemy radic operator intercepts 
the radio waves, he can make no use 
of the information. Without the base 
map, the radio waves are meaningless 
scrawls. 

Garnet decks. If you've ever been on 
a ship, you know how slippery wet 
decks can be. How do sailor-gunners 
keep from sliding at their turrets? How 
do airplanes keep from slipping on car- 
rier decks? The answer is, the decks 
are carpeted with garnets. This semi- 
precious stone, rich-red in color, was 
found originally in Bohemia. Now it is 
mined in Kimberley in South Africa, 
in Arizona, and Colorado. 

Garnets are ground into coarse grains 
that are sprayed over the plastic binder 
surface of new fireproof ship flooring, 
known as dektred. The passageways 
stairs, gun emplacements and decks of 
every ship from battleship to PT boat 
has its “jewelled carpets.” 


i> ee hh 
) No Issues During 
( Christmas Vacation 


( 
) ( 
( Junior Scholastic, following the / 
/ usual practice among classroom ) 
) magazines, will suspend publication ( 
during the school holiday for ( 

Christmas and New Year. The next ? 

issue you will receive will be dated ) 
| 1944— the issue of January 10-15. 
) 


To all our readers, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! / 
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|. Portuguese islands used by Great Brit- 

ain and U. S. as bases. 

U. S. Major General who led raid on 

Tokyo. 

8. 2000 pounds. 

9. Meadow. 

10. Storehouse for military supplies. 

13. Striped horse-like animal. 

15. Soft, pliable metal. 

16. Craft. 

17. Part of body connecting head and 
trunk. ( pl.) 

18. Fast warship, between battleship and 
destroyer. 

20. Noun suffix that denotes what one is 

professionally 

In favor of. 

22. South Pacific continent. 

24. Seaport in Turkey on the Aegean Sea. 


2. Park where animals are exhibited. 
3. Wooden or steel bars 
t 
5 


I 


Pertaining to Satan 
Disfigure a book by turning down page 


comers 
6. On top of 
7. Seesaw. 


10. One who practices an art. 
11. Egyptian god 

12. Capital of Turkey. 

14. Surtace injuries. 

17. Compass point. 

19. Wander. 

22. Greek letter P 

23 abbrev.). 


23. Longitude 
Solution in Teachers Edition this issue. 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: l1-use; 3-pat; 5-ash; 6-at; 7-art; 8- 
Chennault; 1l-bay; 12-undo; 14-ail; 17-end; 
19-Tito; 2l-our; 22-Aleutians; 26-are; 27-Ra; 28- 
tis; 30-all; 31-tin. 


DOWN: 1-us; 2-shoe; 3-Para; 4-Attu; 5-Alcan; 
7-Anna; 9-Hyde; 10-Timor; 11-Burma; 13-on; 15-it; 
16-lion; 18-date; 20-tusks; 23-earl; 24-Ural; 25- 
anti; 29-in. 
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Joke of the Week 


* 


Top humor honors and the gold star JSA 
button this week go to Joyce Dahler, Grade 
7, Ridgway Township School, Ridgway, Pa. 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled The Optimist. He called 
his staff together and said: “Gentlemen, 
this title must be changed. We’re intelli- 
gent and know what an optimist is, but 
who else is going to know it’s an eye 
doctor?” 


Lone Star General 


Mrs. Smith: “How is your son in the 
Army?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Fine! He’s already a briga- 
dier general.” 

Mrs. Smith: “How could he be a briga- 
dier general? He’s only been in the Army a 
month.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Why, he writes on his let- 
ters: ‘I spend most of my time generally in 
the brig.’” 


Howard Binkow, 
Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich 


Noted 


The entrance to the music study had 
become icy and dangerous. The music 
teacher placed a sign on her door for the 
benefit of her pupils, which read “C-sharp 
or B-flat.” 


Margaret Leitner, Minocqua Grade School, 
Minocqua, Wis 


Head of the Class 


Anna: “Do you hyphenate headache?” 
Hannah: “Not unless it’s a splitting head- 
ache.” 


Anna Jean Crocker, Grade 7, 
Waynesville Jr. H.S., E. Waynesville, N. C 


Weather Report 


Judge: “Tl fine you today, but the next 
time you're caught you go to jail.” 

Prisoner: “I get it—fine today, but cooler 
tomorrow.” 


Betty Jane Rogers, Grade 5, 
School No. 42, Buffalo, N. Y 


$64 Answer 


Young Oscar was busily working on 
the examination for office boy when he 
came to this question: “How far is the 
earth from the sun?” 

Oscar thought for a time, and finally 
wrote: “I can’t recall exactly, but I don’t 
believe the sun is close enough to inter- 
fere with my duties as office boy.” 

He got the job. 


Martha Massar, Grade 7 
Central Jr. H. 8 Warre Ohio 


Paying His Way 
Patron: “May I have some stationery?” 
Hotel Clerk: “Are you a guest of this 
hotel?” 
Patron: “Heck, no! I'm paying five dol- 
lars a day.” 


Aviva Sare, Grade 8, 
Grand St. School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Wherever you go folks are 
. asking, “Have you seen Mary 
4 Lee?” She’s the most re- 
"  freshing thing that’s come 
' to the screen in a month of 
'  Sundays!...How she sings! 
What a personality! And 
here she is in a perfectly 
rand picture—gay, roman- 

ie onl allele lled! x 





HEAR MARY SING: 
Biow, Gabriel, Blow! 
i'm Always Chasing 
Rainbows — It Had Te 
Be You — and more! 
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Kohn. 


TEAMWORK 


Watch a flight of U. S. fighter planes “running in- 
terference” for bombers, and you'll see what team- 
work in football has taught Americans! For many 
a boy at the controls of a plane is showing the 
world what his high school coach showed him a 
few years ago. Teamwork counts! And in these 
days, when we’re all on the same team, it’s a good 


thing to remember that we can all do our share to 








help Uncle Sam run up the score on the Axis! 


* 


Here’s another example of teamwork worth re- 
membering: flavor and energy team up to make 
Planters Peanuts good to eat and good for every- 
one who eats them. It’s fun to get vitamins the 


Planters way—in fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts! 











a big, complete up-to-date Webster 


Here's your chance to get—practically as a gift— 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


and naval facts. Just mail l5e and two empty 
Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15e¢ and two Sc Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions. and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours, 




















